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logical order, and each = accompanied by a carefully writ- 
ten biography."’—From Preface. 
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THE LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By the Hon. Isaac N, ARNOLD. 
Large 8vo. Volume. 462 Pages, with new Portrait, 
Price, $2.50. 

Although there are many lives of Abraham 
Lincoln, there was ample reason for one 
more. Most of those obtainable were writ- 
ten and compiled hastily, without the ne- 
cessary time for study ‘and research, and 
were issued and sold by subscription to sat- 
isfy an eager and impatient demand. As 
their literary execution was hasty and defec. 
tive, so their make-up in the matter of type, 
paper, binding and illustration unfitted them 
for a permanent place on the shelves of care- 
fully-selected libraries. It is believed that 
this Life by the late Isaac N. Arnold will fill 
the place conceived to be vacant. 

Living in Chicago in its early days, and 
representing the city in Congress during Mr. 
Lincoln’s Presidency, Mr. Arnold early be- 
eame ardently attached to his hero, and 
maintained relations of intimate friendship 
with him throughout his public life. Since 
Mr. Lincoln’s death he has been an earnest 
and unwearied student of his life, character, 
and public acts; and ft has been his ambi- 
tion to prepare a thorough and careful memo- 
rial of the man and of the great services which 
he rendered to his country and his age. 

Laboring on it unceasingly for years, and 
completing it just before his death, it is be- 
lieved Mr. Arnold has here produced the best 
life of Abraham Lincoln yet written. Copious 
extracts from Mr. Lincoln’s speeches, letters 
and State papers are embodied in the narra- 
tive. 

Price of regular edition, $2.50. 

*,* In order to supply a Life of President 
Lincoln which should be in every way worthy 
of a place in the choicest libraries, the pub- 
lishers have prepared a limited edition of the 
above, consisting of Three Hundred and Sev- 
enty-five Copies, numbered, printed in the most 
careful manner, on fine laid paper with ample 
margins, and containing India proof impres- 
sions of the very fine portrait. Price, $4.50 net. 
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MONTCALM AND WOLFE.* 





The announcement of a new work by Francis 
Parkman, in the series of “France and En- 
gland in North America,” was received with 
exceeding pleasure by all who are interested in 
the early history of our country. His previous 
productions gave them full assurance of high 
enjoyment and of real benefit from his latest 
publication, and these expectations have not 
been disappointed. The exhaustive research 
and the judicial impartiality which have here- 
tofore distinguished this great historian are 
again exhibited, as well as the delightful style 
and the wonderful word-painting which make 
his historical narratives almost unique. Ifthe 
present one shall seem at all to lack the fresh- 
ness and novejty of its predecessors, it is per- 
haps entirely due to the fact that our author 
has already, in his “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
vividly sketched some of the events which he 
now portrays in detail. It completes the series 
as first proposed, with the exception of the 
promised volumes upon the period from 1700 
to 1749, including the first settlement of the 





*MoNTCALM AND WOLFE. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


By Francis Parkman. Boston: 








Illinois territory, which will have a special 
interest to citizens of our State. 

‘The names on the title-page stand as repre- 
sentative of the two nations whose final contest 
for the control of North America is the subject 
of the book,” and the story opens on the eve of 
the Seven Years War. In the breathing-space 
which followed the peace of Aix-La-Chapelle, 
France and England were competing for 
supremacy in the region of the Great Lakes 
and of the Ohio. While Celoron De Bienville 
was descending the Ohio River in 1749, with a 
band of soldiers and Indians, taking possession 
of the country for the King of France, by the 
simple process of burying leaden plates, with 
high-sounding inscriptions, near the mouths of 
the tributary streams, English traders were 
gaining footholds in the same great valley 
wherever goods could be exchanged for furs. 
The collision between the rival powers could 
not long be averted. 

The French, with their forts, at Crown Point, 
on Lake Champlain, at the mouth of the Niag- 
ara River, and at the forks of the Ohio, had 
seized the keys to all the inland territory. 
Though far inferior to the English colonists in 
numbers, they relied with confidence on their 
centralized organization, their superior military 
position, and the divided counsels and interests 
of their opponents. They perhaps committed 
the first overt act, by driving a band of pioneers 
from the site of Pittsburg, in April, 1754, but a 
“volley from the hunting-pieces of a few back- 
woodsmen commanded by a Virginian youth,” 
in the following month, “gave the signal which 
set Europe,” as well as America, “in a blaze.” 
The death of Coulon De Jumonville and his 
comrades in the brief encounter with George 
Washington and his frontiersmen, in a dark 
glen in the wilds of Western Pennsylvania, was 
the beginning of the Seven Years War, “which 
made England what she is, and supplied to the 
United States the indispensable condition of 
their greatness, if not of their national exist- 
ence.” ss 

The surrender of Washington, at Fort Neces- 
sity, to Coulon De Villiers, a brother of the 
slain Jumonville, in whose command were troops 
from Illinois, quickly followed; and, strange to 
say, it occurred upon the Fourth of July. The © 
English had now no fortified position west of 
the Alleghanies. By another summer, how- 
ever, British regulars and colonial militiamen, 
under the ill-fated Braddock, were hewing 
their way through “a realm of forests ancient 
as the world,” to recover the lost ground. Of 
the fatal disaster which ensued so graphic a 
description is given that we can almost see 
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the savage warriors swarming among the trees, 
the close scarlet ranks wasting away beneath 
the deadly fire, the fall of the gallant bull-dog 
who commanded them, and the terrible rout 
which made “Braddock’s Defeat” a term of 
sorrowful memory along the whole Atlantic 
coast. 

So far, the honors were with the French; but 
their undaunted foemen had not yet begun to 
fight. An attack on Crown Point had been 
planned, and New England and New York fur- 
nished the little army, three thousand strong, 
which, under the command of William Johnson, 
moved slowly northward to Lake George. The 
many letters and journals of participants in 
this campaign, which Mr. Parkman has gath- 
ered, reproduce under his magic touch the 
daily life of these soldiers, their trials and 
pleasures, their marches and their encamp- 
ments, and even their religious services, which 
sometimes were based on such untimely texts 
as, “Love Your Enemies.” There was good 
material, however, in the motley array. “The 
sturdy Israel Putnam was a private in the 
ranks of Connecticut, and another as bold as 
he, John Stark, the future victor of Benning- 
ton, was a lieutenant in the New Hampshire 
levies, and Ephraim Williams, the founder of 
Williams College, was a Colonel of a Massachu- 
setts regiment.” Against them the veteran 
Baron Dieskan, a tried lieutenant of Marshal 


Saxe, was leading a larger force of French reg- 
ulars, Canadian parties, and Indian warriors. 
Of the latter, he wrote: “They drive us crazy 
from morning to night. One needs the patience 


of angels to get on with these devils.” He 
planned a surprise for his inexperienced oppo- 
nent, but was handsomely repulsed from the 
breastworks at Fort William Henry, and was 
himself wounded and taken prisoner. This 
incidental success disguised the failure of the 
expedition, which approached no nearer to 
Crown Point. An attempt on Fort Niagara 
failed; and with the capture of three small 
French forts in Acadia, the campaign closed. 
One of its episodes was the removal of the 
Acadians, which Mr. Parkman says “ prose and 
verse have ,joined to commemorate, but of 
which the causes have not been understood.” 
He plainly shows it to have been a military 
necessity, the main responsibility for which 
must rest upon the government of Louis XV.; 
but concedes that it was “a measure too harsh 
and indiscriminate to be wholly justified.” 
During the following winter, “far along the 
edge of the western wilderness, men kept watch 
and ward in lonely block-houses, or scoured the 
forest on the track of prowling war parties. 
The Provincials in garrison at forts Edward, 
William Henry, and Oswego, dragged out the 
dreary season; while bands of New England 





rangers, muffied against the piercing cold, caps 
of fur on ‘their heads, hatchets in their belts 
and guns in their mittened hands, glided on 
skates along the gleaming ice floor of Lake 
George, to spy out the secrets of Fort Ticon- 
deroga, or seize some careless sentry to tell them 
tidings of the foe.” 

In the spring of 1756 war was formally 
declared, and the Marquis De Montcalm came 
from France to command Fis sovereign’s troops 
in America. In July he descended upon Fort 
Oswego, on the site of the city of that name, 
captured the place and the garrison, and 
returned “loaded with prisoners and spoil to 
Montreal, where his army hung the captured 
flags in the churches and sang Te Deum in 
honor of their triumph.” In the year follow- 
ing, with his regulars, provincials, and sav 
allies, among whom trooped Pottawattomies 
and Menominees from Lake Michigan and 
Miamis from the prairies of Illinois, he laid 
siege to Fort William Henry, ‘whose earthen 
mounds still stand by the brink of Lake 
George.” The brave Scotch veteran, Munro, 
who commanded there, after a gallant defence 
was obliged to capitulate; and then followed 
the dreadful massacre of the English by tlie 
Indians, which Montcalm and his officers strove 
in vain to prevent. 

But in 1758 the English by sea and land 
encompassed Louisbourg, the strongest fortress 
in French America, and after a well-conducted 
siege, in which Montcalm’s future conqueror, 
Brigadier James Wolfe, won his first American 
laurels, forced it to surrender. The prestige 
lost at Fort William Henry was thus regained, 
only to be lost again by the luckless expedition 
of General Abercrombie against Ticonderoga, 
in the same year. Here fell Lord Howe, the 
darling of the British army, whose virtues are 
commemorated by Massachusetts on his tablet 
in Westminster Abbey; and in the mad assault 
upon Montcalm’s impregnable lines fell Dun- 
can Campbell, of Inverawe, of whose fate and 
the warning he received of it, a strange legend 
is told to this day in Scotland. 

This was Montcalm’s greatest triumph; but 
fast upon its heels came the capture of Fort 
Frontenac by a well-executed movement of the 
English Colonel Bradstreet, which deprived the 
French of their command of Lake Ontario. 
The tide had now turned for good; and before 
November was over, Fort Du Quesne, which 
Braddock so miserably failed to reach, was 
deserted by the militia of Louisiana and Illi- 
nois and its small garrison of regulars, at the 
advance of a superior force under General 
Forbes, who toiled over the mountains and 
through the dense woods of Pennsylvania for 
four long months to reach it. During the next 
season Ticonderoga and Niagara fell, and the 
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great antagonists Montcalm and Wolfe stood 
facing each other at Quebec. Of that memo- 
rable siege and its culmination in the battle on 
the Plains of Abraham, the story is so perfectly 
told, from Wolfe’s arrival at the Isle of Orleans 
to his death on the spot where stands to-day 
the column inscribed “ Here died Wolfe victo- 
rious,” that comment is superfluous. To live 
it over again, one has but to read these glow- 
ing pages. One must read them to understand 
‘to the full what this great struggle really was, 
and how far-reaching have been its conse- 
quences. Epwarp G. Mason. 








HARTMANN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE UN- 
CONSCIOUS.* 


The “Philosophy of the Unconscious,” after 
passing through nine editions in Germany, now 
appears for the first time in an English dress. 
The translation, as translations from the Ger- 
man run, is a good one. Its strength lies in 
the literary tact with which it is accomplished; 
its weakness in a somewhat deficient apprecia- 
tion of logical sequence and exact stress of 
relative emphasis. The difficulty of rendering 
in tolerable English the strange vocabulary of 
German ontological speculation generally, and 
the cumbersome awkwardness of Hartmann’s 
style in particular, is enormous; and of this 
task Mr. Coupland has acquitted himself very 
creditably. In the translation of an obscure 
philosophic work, however, there is one thing 
more important than good English, or even 
than formally correct and grammatical render- 
ings of the original sentences,— and this is the 
bringing out of the exact logical and philosophic 
meaning. It is simply impossible for the 
English reader to understand a philosophic 
work translated by the literary methods that 
would produce an exquisite version of a novel 
or of a history. In no two languages are the 
connotations of the philosophic vocabulary the 
same; and the greater part of international 
philosophic criticism is a game of cross pur- 
poses brought about by imperfect recognition 
of this fact. The ideal translator, therefore, 
having fully mastered the thought of every 
paragraph of his author, and having acquired 
a complete command over the resources of the 
somewhat limited philosophic vocabulary actu- 
ally employed by reputable English thinkers, 
will bring out the meaning of his text at any 
cost of deviation from the grammatical struc- 
ture of the original sentences, or from the dic- 





* PHILosopry oF THE Unconscious. By Eduard Von Hart- 
mann. Speculative Results According to the Inductive Method 
of Physical Science. Authorized translation, by W. C. Coupland, 
M.A., B.Sc. In three volumes. New York: Macmillan & Co. 





tionary, literary, or etymological equivalents of 
the original vocabulary. Such a method, how- 
ever, to say nothing of the knowledge it re- 
quires, would demand great courage in our ideal 
translator. Every reviewer with a smattering 
of German would be quick to detect and to stig- 
matize his inaccuracies. This ideal, therefore, 
being, like most ideals, unattainable, it remains 
only for the translator to prefix or annex to his 
work a careful glossary, explaining to the reader 
the use of terms unfamiliar to original English 
philosophy, or wrested from their proper signi- 
ficance by the exigencies of translation. Such 
a glossary, possibly in the form of foot notes, 
should accompany every translation of aGerman 
philosopher ; and it is to be regretted that one 
is not to be found in this. Without it, the 
English reader will inevitably be misled by the 
perhaps unavoidable rendering of Willkiir by 
“free-will,” of -Anschauung by “intuition,” 
and of Vorstellung by “idea.” 

The translation, while not slavishly literal, is 
on the whole correct. I have marked a number 
of inaccuracies, on which’ captious criticism 
might dwell; but in the majority of instances 
they do not materially affect the meaning, and 
seem to have been admitted from stylistic con- 
siderations. The error in Vol. L, p. 77, is of 
another character, however, and shows that the 
transiator’s weakness lies in his insufficient 
grasp of the thought of his author when ob- 
scure. Hartmann is endeavoring to prove that, 
between the conscious volition to lift a finger 
and the accomplished act, we are obliged to 
assume an unconscious volition (coupled with 
an unconscious idea) to hit just that nerve 
end in the brain which initiates the desired 
movement. His words and punctuation are 
(7th ed., L, p. 66): “ Gegeben ist ein Wille, 
dessen Inhalt die bewusste Vorstellung des 
Fingerhebens ist; erforderlich als Mittel zur 
Ausfiihrung ein Willensimpuls auf den 
bestimmten Punct P im Gehirn; gesucht die 
Moglichkeit, wie dieser Willensimpuls gerade 
nur den Punct P und keinen andern treffe.” 
In the translatien (I., 77) we read: “A will is 
given whose content is the conscious idea of the 
lifting of a finger, indispensable as means for 
executing a voluntary impulse at the fixed 
point P in the brain; required a method by 
which the voluntary impulse may strike pre- 
cisely the point P and no other.” From this 
the English reader would conclude that the 
conscious idea is contemplated as the means of 
executing the impulse at P, whereas both text. 
and argument show that it is the impulse at P 
which is to be regarded as the indispensable 
means of realizing the conscious volition and 
its correspondent idea. Such essential errors 
are rare, but evidences of a defective feeling 
on the part of the translator for the proper 
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adverbs, and qualifying or limiting terma, are 
too frequent. There is space for but one trifling 
iMustration. Hartmann (L, 235) says, in a cer- 
tain connection, that a brief consideration of 
creative phantasy, and hence of phantasy or 
imagination generally (der Phantasie oder 
Binbildungakraft aberhaupt), seems 
pensable. 
rendered: “A short consideration of the 
creative fancy, and consequently of fancy or 
imagination, seems in general indispensable.” 

But it is time to turn from the translation to 
the work itself, and to give the reader the few 
hints for its intelligent comprehension that may 
be compressed into this brief space. 

An unconscious idea is, as Locke's good 
sense pointed out, a contradiction in terms. His 


own consciousness is for every man the Prota- | 


gerean measure of all things, and the language 
we employ can have no meaning for us except 
in terms of consciousness. When we speak of 
unconscious ideas, the real facts involved are 
certain contingencies, or certain modifications of 
ourselves more or less probable and thinkable, 
which we believe would involve the interpola- 
tion in the series that makes up consciousness 
of other ideas than those we actually have. 
But, unless they actually are so interpolated, 
they have no psychologic reality whatsoever, 
except as conscious ideas about possible ideas. 
It has: often been pointed out, however, that 
enlargements of the use of received terminol- 
ogy, even to the extent of apparent self-contra- 
diction, are justifiable in proportion as they 
provide useful formulas, or enable us to detect 
and classify valuable analogies. Addition to 
the ordinary consciousness implies increase, 
and an addition that diminishes would seem to 
be a contradiction in terms. In algebra, how- 
ever, it is often found convenient to speak of 
adding minus ten rather than of subtracting 
ten. The term “multiplication” has been 
given a similar paradoxical extension of mean- 
ing in the new mathematical doctrine of 
quaternions. It is in this way that the formula 
“unconscious idea” has justified itself to some 
extent by its convenience in physiological 
psychology. Man presents himself under two 
aspects: a series of states of * consciousness 
and a series of grouped physical states. 
These two series, Taine, assuming their perfect 
parallelism in every member, compares to a 
text and its translation. The object of the 
physiological and psychological sciences is to 
read consecutively both texts, supplying the 
blurred, indistinct passages of each by means of 
the other. Now the series of conscious states 
presents gaps and breaches of causal conti- 
nuity which no ingenuity of psychologic anal- 
ysis has been able to bridge. Thoughts 





indis. | 
In the translation (L., 275) this is | 





seems to explain; we are elated or de- 
pressed in mood without knowing why. To 
fill these gaps, we assume intermediate links of 
thought and feeling which do not fall within 
the series of consciousness, and to obtain posi- 
tive evidence for them we resort to the other 
or physical series. Following the analogies of 
relation between known conscious states and 
physical conditions, the physiologist tells us 
that the despondent mood may be caused by 
the incubation of a disease in the system—the 
sudden flash of thought may be struck out 
from a number of unconscious ideas corre- 
sponding to a fevered state of the brain. The 
only object of all this is to enable us to pre- 
dict and deal with the states of the conscious 
series by observation of physical facts. To in- 
terpolate unconscious ideas as correlative of the 
physical series, is to employ a purely imagin- 
ary if convenient formula. As a formula, how- 
ever, it has proved very useful. The most con- 
venient way of stating the relations and anal- 
ogies between many physiological facts not ob- 
viously connected with our conscious ideas and 
other facts that are so connected, is to declare 
them the correlates of unconscious ideas or 
volitions. Beginning with the human brain, 
this method descends to the reflex actions of 
lower nerve centers, and to the involuntary 
functions of animal and vegetative life. Thence 
the transition to animals iseasy. The instincts . 
of the higher animals, exaggerated by scien- 
tific credulity, afford abundant opportunity for 
the interpolation of unconscious ideas between 
conscious states whose causal connection is not 
clear; the divisible vitality of some lower forms 
of animal existence seems to prove that the 
consciousness or unconsciousness of its feel- 
ings is a mere accident in the life of an ani- 
mal. The two parts of a divided Australian 
ant, it is said, immediately engage in a death 
struggle, and the animal seems to have ac- 
quired two consciousnesses. 

The method shows itself of equally wide ap- 
plication in the domains of psychology, history 
and sociology. Sir William Hamilton, whose 
priority is insufficiently recognized by Hart- 
mann, employs unconscious ideas, or, as he 
prefers to phrase it, unconscious mental mod- 
ification, to explain latent memory, subtle as- 
sociation of ideas, and acquired dexterities and 
habits. Hartmann, however, after ample il- 
lustration of this phase of the question, passes 
on to the larger life of communities and of 
mankind, and whenever the actions of one, 
or the combined action of a number, issue 
in results not contemplated by the individual, 
whether in sexual love, in the formation 
of languages, or in the historical movements of 
nations, he declares the result achieved to have 
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been willed in advance by an unconscious voli- 
tion, and represented by an unconscious idea. 

Such is the fundamental conception which 
had deeply impressed itself upon the mind 
of Von Hartmann, when, at the age of twenty- 
seven, he published his work; and his great but 
sole merit is that he popularized this idea and 
illustrated it by a wide if somewhat superficial 
array of facts from the desmesnes of physiol- 
ogy, psychology, and the historic and wsthetic 
sciences. Had Hartmann contented himself 
with this, he would have been known as an 
estimable and suggestive writer in certain de- 
partments of psychology and physiology. He, 
however, worked his idea up into a colossal 
metaphysical system, manufactured out of 
Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, and set off by 
a ridiculous parody of the Schopenhauerian 
pessimism, and awoke one morning to find 
himself famous. Taking the negative concept, 
the Unconscious, abstracted from all these anal- 
ogies, he erected it into an Absolute answering 
to Kant’s Ding an sich, Spinoza’s Substance, 
Schopenhauer’s Will, and, for that matter, to 
Herbert Spencer’s Unknowable, or to any other 
abstraction positive or negative that the philoso- 
phers have chosen to set up as a symbol for 
things in general. This “reality” he put 


through all the evolutions that no self-respect- 
ing German Absolute can be without. Being a 


large-minded eclectic, however, he was de- 
termined to conciliate all opposing tendencies, 
and to omit nothing suggested by previous 
philosophers. Since Kant, the Germans had 
been busy trying to attach knowable attributes 
to Kant’s Unknowable Ding an sich. Fichte 
called it the Me, Schelling the identity of Sub- 
ject and Object, Schopenhauer the Will, Hegel 
the Absolute Idea which goes into otherness 
and returns upon itself. Starting from Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann found it easy to work these 
all in. Schopenhauer, with what significance 
it is not necessary to explain here, had pro- 
nounced the essential identity of the forces of 
nature and our own Will as revealed to us in 
pleasure and pain. Upon this, Hartmann 
argues that, just as every conscious volition is 
accompanied by a conscious idea of the thing 
willed, so, when we extend the analogy of will 
to other forces, we must couple with it the un- 
conscious idea. If the gravitating stone is 
drawn to the earth by its desire, it must be 
guided by an idea of the exact spot it wishes to 
strike. Literally, and against Schopenhauer, 
this argument holds good; but the enlargement 
of neither term is valid literally, and the justi- 
fication of the extension is the use made of it. 
That use in Schopenhauer, in spite of some 
errors, is fundamentally sound ; in Hartmann, 
essentially misleading and sophistical. The 
path of scientific progress, as Lange has well 





stated, lies in the assumption of the perfect 
parallelism of the mental and physical series, 
in the assumption that every psychical event, - 
whatever its inherent substantial nature, is 
theoreticaliy capable of being formulated in 
terms of definitely picturable physical condi- 
tions. Now, had Hartmann merely insisted 
that by extending the analogies of conscious- 
ness we may regard every physical state in the 
universe as on its obverse side an indissoluble 
union of a definite unconscious volition with a 
definite unconscious idea, he would have been 
indulging in a very harmless amusement. But 
in his eagerness to dower his Unconscious with 
the Hegelian logic as well as with the Schopen- 
hauerian force and feeling, he has repeatedly 
separated his unconscious ideas, purposes, and 
designs, from all relation to definite members 
of the physical series, and either left them in a 
state of aimless pervasion, like disembodied 
ghosts, or gathered them all up together in a 
ubiquitous Unconscious that serves as a Deus 
ex machina to explain everything, from cock- 
and-bull stories about animal instinct to “telep- 
athy”’ and kinds of “gain giving” that would 
puzzle a woman. The worst of it is that he 
attempts to support this method by a ridicu- 
lous bit of mathematical charlatanry, wherein, 
after positing a finite number of physical con- 
ditions instead of an infinite one, and after 
assuming that these conditions do not explain 
the phenomenon to be accounted for, he makes 
a show of estimating by the calculus of proba- 
bilities how far short the explanation comes on 
certain further quantitative assumptions. On 
this topic, Lange has said the last word. 
When the South Sea Islanders are puzzled by 
something not dreamed of in their philosophy, 
they vociferate vigorously “Devil, Devil.” 
The Unconscious is Hartmann’s “Devil, Devil.” 

In conclusion a word must be said about the 
evolutions of Hartmann’s Absolute, and about 
the famous or infamous pessimism. The world 
must be essentially evil, as in Schopenhauer, 
and must be the product of a deeply laid logical 
plot, as in Hegel. A designing Unconscious 
must have a design. The awful poet of Mr. 
Edgar Fawceett’s* “Rutherford” startles us 
with the scheme of a grotesquely blasphemous 
poem on the theme, “God has committed 
suicide.” This is just what Hartmann’s God 
the Unconscious Universe proposes to do with 
the aid of civilized man, or whatsoever higher 
product the zons may evolve. Hartmann de- 
stroys all the poetic beauty of Schopenhauer’s 
magnificent statements of the spirit of ascetic 
pessimism, based on the essential negativity 
and hollowness of all human desire and delight, 
and substitutes a demonstration of his own, 
consisting of a pedantic enumeration of all the 
ills that flesh is heir to and of all the depravi- 
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ties of inanimate objects. From these evils 
there is no escape for the Unconscious and its 
conscious manifestations until the latter have 
come, with Artemas Ward’s Jefferson Davis, to 
a realizing sense of the fact that it would have 
been ten dollars in their pockets if they had 
never been born. The development of this 
conviction is the object of the process of the 
suns. When the thoughts of men shall have 
been widened to perceive “dass alles was ent- 
steht ist werth dass es zu Grunde geht,” when 
the populous and highly developed civilizations 
of this or some other planet shall have accu- 
mulated in themselves a preponderant majority 
of the will and intelligence of the universe, 
they will take counsel together, and, communi- 
cating by telephone, telegraphy, or telepathy, 
will at a given instant suddenly decree the de- 
struction of this universe by nitro-glycerine, 
vril, esoteric Buddhist will-power, or whatsoever 
engine more dire still science may then have 
placed in their hands. Like Omar Khayy4m 
and his love, they are to “grasp this sorry 
scheme of things entire,” and “shatter it to 
bits.” Since, like Samson, they will be involved 
in the ruin they have wrought, they will pre- 
sumably be unable to “re-mould it nearer to the 
heart’s desire.” In the meantime, as Benedict 
saith, “the world must be peopled.” Pending 
the arrival of the cosmic hari-kari, the pessi- 
mist will marry, bring up a family of children, 
and do all in his power by energetic living to 
help on the process. This may be a very sensi- 
ble conclusion, but there is certainly some lack 
of intellectual seriousness in a mind that can 
assign such reasons for it. Nevertheless, I 
would not take leave of Hartmann with a sneer. 
Compared with the poetry of a great creative 
system like Schopenhauer’s Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung, born of the travail and anguish of 
a mighty spirit, this philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious seems indeed a sorry if ingenious piece 
of patchwork. But in itself the book is replete 
with interesting information, and as an instruct- 
ive repertory of German thought on a variety 
of topics, is perhaps of even more value to the 
English reader than to the German, who can 
more readily consult its authorities. 

Pavut Suorey. 








MELVILLE’S STORY OF THE “ LENA 
DELTA.” * 


If there is anywhere a feeling that the race 
is degenerating ; that there are no more heroes 





*In THe Lena Detta. A narrative of the search for Lieut- 
Commander DeLong and his companions. Followed by an account 
of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a Proposed Method of 
reaching the North Pole. By George W. Melville, Chief Engin- 
eer, U. 8. N. Edited by Melville Philips® With Maps and Illue- 
trations. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 





in the world; that the deeds of Theseus and 
Hercules are a baseless legend ; that prodigies 
of valor, of endurance, of painful, protracted, 
unboastful, sublime achievement, are impossible 
to this cultivated, emasculated age, let the 
story of George W. Melville’s exploits “In the 
Lena Delta” be perused. It will still every 
complaint that culture is enfeebling mankind, 
and transform fears of the influence of science 
and independent inquiry into a stirring enthus- 
iasm for the gallant, unflinching, unselfish, un- 
ending sacrifices of which the men of to-day 
are capable in advancing the various grand 
causes that promise to serve humanity. 

"Mr. Melville has made no bid for approba- 
tion in the recital of his adventures. It is as 
concise, unpretending and manly a narrative as 
was ever rehearsed by the actor in a great and 
harrowing tragedy. Without an effort to mag- 
nify his part in the enterprise, or to enlist per- 
sonal sympathy, with even a playful, humorous 
tossing off of some of the most distressing in- 
cidents, he rehearses the scenes through which 
he and his brave comrades passed in the 
doomed voyage of the “ Jeannette,” and the sub- 
sequent search in the Siberian wilderness. It 
is an unparalleled chapter in the history of 
Polar exploration, depicting incredible trials of 
hardship and suffering in strong and graphic 
language. 

The account of the voyage of the “Jean- 
nette” to the Arctic sea, and of its helpless 
drifting in the ice for twenty-two months prior 
to iis final destruction, is condensed into a few 
pages, the record assuming completeness where 
at ihe separation of the three boats in the 
storm of September 12, 1881, Mr. Melville be- 
comes the only authoritative narrator of the 
concluding tale. Yet the first swift sketch 
abounds in terse passages which spread the 
whole story of peril and suffering vividly be- 
fore the reader. What a picture of pain nobly 
borne is dashed off in these brief lines referring, 
after the loss of the “‘ Jeannette,” to the laborious 
hauling of the boats and sleds over the ice on 
the road to the open sea, amid slush and wet 
up to the knees :— 

“ As far as our moccasins were concerned, there was 
not a man in the working force at the end of the first 
three weeks who wore a tight pair on his feet. Travel- 
ling in summer-time through the water and wet 
snow, the raw-hide softens to the consistency of fresh 
tripe, and then—what with hands on the drag-rope and 
the slipping of feet on the pointed ice—moccasins are 
soon gone. Many, many times after a day’s march 
have I seen no less than six of my men standing with 
their bare feet on the ice, having worn off the very soles 
of their stockings. Many were the devices to which 
we resorted in order to keep our feet from off the ice. 
At first we made soles by sewing patch upon patch of 
“oog-joog.” Then we tried the leather of the oar- 
looms, but it was too slippery, as was also the sheet- 
rubber, which some of the men had thrown away. We 
used canvas; sewed our knapsack-straps into little 
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patches for our heels and the balls of our feet ; platted 
rope-yarns, hemp, and manilla into a similar protec- 
tion, with soles of wood ; and platted whole mats the 
shape of our feet. A large number marched with their 
toes protruding through their moccasins ; some with 
the ‘ uppers’ full of holes, out of which the water and 
slush spurted at every step. Yet no one murmured so 
long as his feet were clear of the ice, and I have here 
to say that no ship’s company ever endured such severe 
toil with such little complaint. Another crew, per- 
haps, may be found to do as well ; but better—never "’ 


The passage across the open sea from the 
ice fields to the first possible landing in the 
Lena delta, occupied five days, during which 
the men in Mr. Melville’s boat, cramped in the 
confined space, were exposed to the fury of a 
terrible storm and an incessant drenching by 
the waves. They were destitute of fresh water 
and had a scanty allowance of food. At last 
they moored the boat in a little cove, and, dis- 
einbarking, attempted to stretch their limbs. 
“T say attempted,” writes Mr. Melville, “for 
most of us were powerless to control them. As 
for feeling in feet and legs, we had none ; and 
my fingers could not perceive the difference in 
size between a rope and a needle.” Taking 
possession of a vacant hut, they crowded 
around the quickly-kindled fire, and were 
happy, despite the chinks in the tumble-down 
walls which were a scarcely better protection 
than “a rail fence.” Then the wrecked party 
talked of the perils of the past and the terrors 
of the future, until the torturing pains in 
frozen hands, feet and legs made rest intoler- 
able. Mr. Melville writes : 


“Our legs, upon examination, presented a terribly 
swollen appearance, being frozen from the knees down; 
and those places where they had previously been so 
frozen and puffed as to burst such moccasins as were 
not already in tatters, or force the seams into gaps 
corresponding to the cracks in our bleeding hands and 
feet, were now in a frightful condition. The blisters 
and sores had run together, and our flesh become as 
sodden and spongy to the touch as though we were 
afflicted with the scurvy. To move caused us the most 
excrutiating agony. Packed closely together in the 
hut, crippled, and nearly blinded by the smoke, it was 
no wonder that in staggering about we trod uninten- 
tionally upon each other’s feet. I had removed my 
moccasins, and one of the men, in re-entering, planted 
his whole weight upon my left foot ; the skin gave way 
from the ankle down, and shot my friend (or enemy 
for the time being) off to one side, like a ship slipped 
from its greased launching way.” 


The record is one long chronicle of similar 
miseries, borne apparently without a murmur or 
a groan. After the landing described above, 
weeks ensued of helpless deteniion in this 
frozen, pathless wilderness. The thin, worn 
clothing of the men, their terrible privation of 
food and necessaries of every sort, the condition 
of their frozen limbs which compelled them 
often to crawl on their hands and knees, and 
the terrible inclemency of the weather, rendered 
futile all efforts of succor for themselves or of 





search for survivors of the “Jeannette.” On 
receipt of the first clue to the fate of Captain 
De Long, Mr. Melville started to fight his way 
to the spot where his commander was last 
heard from. It was the 30th of October, and 
the plight in which the resolute leader set out 
on the blind expedition is thus described : 


“TIT took with me the remains of what clothing I had 
saved from the retreat, consisting of the shreds of an 
undershirt and pair of drawers which had done duty 
since June; a pair of thin cassimere trousers which I 
had not only used for months after leaving the ship, 
but had also worn in China during my cruise previous 
to joining the ‘Jeannette,’ and the legs of which were 
now lopped off below the knees to furnish material for 
patching and quilting that portion of a man’s nether 
garment soonest inclined to decay; footless stocki 
seal-skin moccasins, a blue flannel shirt which I had 
worn for a year, and my old seal-skin coat, shrunk, 
shriveled, full of holes and devoid of lining. These with 
a fur cap and a pair of canvas mittens completed my 
costume.” 


His rations comprised “ perhaps five pounds 
of bread, some tea, a pound of pemmican,” and 
a lot of frozen fish. ‘The thermometer ranged 
from 10° to 20° below zero, and his first jour- 
ney was to extend over several days. 

Many of the experiences which Melville went 
through during that appalling winter make 
even the reader shrink; How mortal man 
could endure the strain is a surprise. He 
braved every hardship : remorseless weather, 
frozen members, sleepless nights, laborious 
days, the pangs of hunger, the life of a savage 
in a Siberian desert, often alone and unsup- 
ported save by his indomitable spirit, and never 
pausing until the remains of Captain De Long 
and his party were recovered. Melville’s com- 
panions nobly supported their part of the 
ordeal, and everywhere he testifies generously 
to their high-hearted conduct; but as the leader 
of a desperate enterprise, work and responsi- 
bility devolved on him which could not be 
shared. 

It is not my purpose to follow the narrative 
of Mr. Melville. I aim merely to give some 
glimpses of his severe trials and unyielding 
fortitude. The nights which he passed 
encamped in the snow were accompanied by 
incidents such as here described : 

“For an hour or two we slept fairly well, but long 
before daylight we were so chilled that, for my part, 
I felt as though I could never stretch myself again. 
Indeed, as was often my experience, when I first lay 
down I was very cold, but with my blood flowing freely 
and the heat of my body confined within the bag, I soon 
became quite warm and comfortable, save at the feet, 
where, to be sure, I never succeeded in inducing much 
heat. And so in a little while, overcome by the genial 
glow of my body, I fell into a deep sleep, dreaming of 
long, weary marches ; and as the snow sifted into the 
rents of my old battered sleeping-bag and thawed upon 
my neck or face, I brushed it off as though troubled by 
a persistent mosquito. But in the course of five or six 


hours} when camping thus, the limbs of the sleeper 
begin to cramp, his body is chilled, the snow has drifted 
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up the sleeves and around the collar of his jacket, he 
grows restless, and finally awakes with a jump as 
* though branded with a hot iron. For the snow has 
melted under his jacket, the bag and body are about 
freezing, the wet sleeve has indeed frozen fast to his 
bare wrists, and in his haste to remove the burning 
jacket from his irritated flesh, he tears off the blistered 
skin, leaving a raw spot to scab and fester and fill up 
with reindeer ‘ feathers’ (hairs).” 

Mr. Melville returned from the disastrous 
expedition of the “Jeannette ” in the autumn of 
1882. The history he has here published of 
the events in which he was the chief figure, 
was in progress during the opening months of 
the present year, but the final chapters were 
w-itten on board the “ Thetis,” for the daring 
explorer had again volunteered to encounter 
the dangers of an Arctic voyage. This time 
his mission was the relief of the party under 
Lieutenant Greely, which proved to be as ill- 
fated as the one with whose fortunes he had so 
lately been identified. 

An account of the Greely Relief Expedition 
is appropriately annexed py him to the sorrow- 
ful tale of the “Jeannette,” and adds one more 
story of brilliant enterprise and tragic defeat 
to the annals of scientific and nautical investi- 
gation in the frozen seas. Still not content 
with his arduous experiences in Arctic explora- 
tion, Mr. Melville proposes a new plan for 
reaching the north poie which he believes to 
be feasible and which he is determined to carry 
out. There will very probably be found the 
men and means for equipping the desired 
expedition, for the craving to wrest the last 
secrets from the possession of nature is insatiate 
in the human heart. No man is better fitted to 
conduct explorations in the northern zone than 
Chief Engineer Melville ; and though we may 
deprecate the suffering and loss of life they 
entail, such voyages are not an utter waste so 
long as they leave behind records of a daunt- 
less, deathless valor, that exalts our whole race. 

Sara A. Hupparp. 





CAPTAIN BOURKE’S NARRATIVE OF THE 
MOQUIS INDIANS.* 


It is a matter of congratulation, in the scien- 
tific study of primitive institutions, that the 
“Village Indians” of New Mexico and Arizona 
have remained to this day comparatively 
untouched by the disintegrating influences of 





* Tue Syake-Dance oF THE Moguis or Antzona: Being a Nar- 
rative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages of 
the Moquis Indians of Arizona. With a description of this 
peculiar People, and especially of the revolting religious rite, 
the Snake-Dance ; to which is added a brief dissertation upon 
Serpent-Worship in general, with an account of the Tablet- 
Dance of the {Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, etc. By 


John G. Bourke, Captain Third U. 8. Cavalry. New York: 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 





civilization, and are now essentially the same 
that they were when Coronado first made them 
familiar with the faces of white men. A unique * 
phase of civilization is to be studied here, and 
we cannot be too thankful for the deserts, the 
rugged mountains, the barren plains, the fron- 
tier wilderness, that have preserved it for us. 
It is a piece of good fortune, too, that, just at 
the time that these secluded tribes were made 
accessible, before the scramble of emigration 
could begin, there should be found just the 
right men to undertake their study, and that 
these competent students should be backed by 
a sufficiency of means and by well-administered 
organizations. Even Mr. Bandelier and Mr. 
Cushing would have been unable to accomplish 
so brilliant results but for the aid of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the American Institute of 
Archeology, and the Peabody Museum. Never 
was money better invested and more judiciously 
expended in the endowment of research. 

Captain Bourke has shown himself a worthy 
coadjutor of these able investigators ; he, too, 
being backed by a powerful and well adminis- 
tered organization, the United States army — 
for the army is very potent upon the frontier, 
and it appears more than once that his success 
in seeing things that no white man ever saw 
before was due to the belief that he was sent 
by the Great Father at Washington (see espec- 
ially pages 182-183). He has written a book 
of remarkable interest, as well as value. He 
has not Mr. Cushing’s picturesque style, nor 
Mr. Bandelier’s profound scholarship ; but he 
has excellent powers of observation, enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities, and tells his story 
with animation and humor. 

We have called this a unique phase of soci- 
ety. It is, in truth, a melancholy remains of a 
very remarkable civilization, which extended 
from Arizona to Peru, and which elsewhere was 
ruthlessly trampled out by the savage bigotry 
of the Spanish conquerors. Of course there 
are other paris of the world which are in this 
same “Middle Status of Barbarism,” as Mr. 
Morgan calls it. But, in the first place, all 
other communities of this class have been so 
long exposed to the influences of civilization 
that they have moved much further from purity 
of type than is the case with the Village Indi- 
ans; and, in the next place, as Mr. Morgan 
shows, the western continent presents a remark- 
able divergence from the eastern at just this 


-point of social progress, owing to the posses- 


sion of maize, a cereal much better adapted 
than any other to promote rapid progress in 
civilization. While, therefore, the nations of 
the eastern continent at this stage became 
herdsmen and nomads — through their posses- 
sion of the animals best adapted for domesti- 
cation — the natives of Central America became 
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prevailingly agriculturists. It is noteworthy, 
in this book and Mr. Cushing’s writings, how 
prominent a part is taken by maize in the life 
and the religious ceremonies of these people: 
an interesting confirmation of Mr. Morgan’s 
theory. 

This being the case, we should expect a more 
rapid advance, in this agricultural people, to in- 
dividual ownership of the soil. The tribes are 
stationary—“sedentary” is the word used— 
and each tribe no doubt has fixed boundaries. 
But, although cultivation of the soil and own- 
ership of its fruits are individual, the land it- 
self does not appear to be the object of proper- 
ty at all. ‘‘An Indian never acquires real es- 
tate according to our knowledge of the term. 
He has a possessory right in every strip of land 
he may cultivate, so long as that cultivation 
continues; and no longer. The moment he va 
cates, any other member of the tribe may put 
in seed and gather the resulting harvest. As 
an Indian expressed himself, ‘We don’t own 
the ground any more than we own the air and 
water,” (p. 261)—certainly the natural and 
probably the universal way of looking at the 
thing in primitive society. “No such system 
as communism,” he says, “is recognized by our 
native tribes. * * They are co-operative in 
all their labors, whether as hunters, herders, or 
tillers of the soil; but each man gathers the 
spoils of his individual skill and daring, or the 
fruits of his own industry.” In this denial of 
communism, Captain Bourke admits that he is 
“ antagonizing the position maintained by Mor- 
gan.” Mr. Morgan, however, in the first re- 
port of the Archeological Institute (p. 45), 
only asserts it as a probability, so far as the Vil- 
lage Indians are concerned; and Mr. Ban- 
delier, in the fifth report of the same society 
(p. 78), confirms Captain Bourke’s views by the 
statement that the communal houses at present 
inhabited in these pueblos are of recent origin, 
resorted to for purposes of defence, their an- 
cestors having lived in small houses and scat- 
tered villages. 

The gentile or clan organization is found 
among all these tribes; and it is noted as an 
important fact that the totems are almost as 
often inanimate as animate objects. Thus we 
find among the Mogquis, corn, tobacco, water, 
pork, as well as butterfly, eagle, rattlesnake, 
and coyote. This fact Captain Bourke thinks 
disproves the theory that the gens believes 
itself descended from its totem; but certainly, 
in the primitive aspect of nature there is 
nothing surprising in the idea of descent from 
a plant, as well as an animal, and there are 
several instances of Indians claiming kinship 
with their totem. The phratric organization is 
not mentioned by Captain Bourke; it is asserted, 
however, by Mr. Bandelier (Bulletin of Archzo- 











logical Institute, 1883, p. 21), in a form which 
appears to show that it is an artificial grouping 
of gentes, and not, as Mr. Morgan held, a 
natural outgrowth, the result of “segmenta- 
tion.” Inheritance is in the female line. A 
very interesting example of the gentile system 
is found in the “ Nation of the Willows” (Ha- 
va-su-pai), described by Mr. Cushing in the 
“Atlantic Monthly” (October, 1882); which be- 
longs entirely to the gens of the Coyote— 
evidently an isolated settlement of members of 
this gens—and for this reason has inheritance 
in the male line. 

The description of the remarkable ceremony 
which gives its name to the book is too long to 
quote, and an abstract would fail to do it 
justice. It certainly gives us a glimpse into 
the strangest and most primitive aspect of 
human life. The author has collected with 
great industry incidents and usages from other 
nations which throw light upon serpent wor- 
ship; he has overlooked, however, the frequent 
belief in descent from aserpent even in fully 
historical times—for example, Scipio Africanus 
and Augustus. It is certain that the serpent 
was, among the ancients, associated with the 
genius or in-dwelling spirit of the man; and 
that—while it may, as among the Moquis, 
rank as one totem out of many—its cult is far 
more wide-spread and important than that of 
any other animal. 

One cannot help wondering what will be the 
fate of these peculiar tribes, now that civiliza- 
tion is at last invading them; for Captain 
Bourke ‘approached their country by the At- 
lantic & Pacific Railroad. Being cultiva- 
tors of the soil, they are not, like the savage 
tribes of the north, spread thinly over an im- 
mense area; but apparently use all the arable 
land there is. There cannot, then, be much 
room for emigrants. We must expect, how- 
ever, to see them crowded and defrauded in 
the same way, if not in the same degree, as the 
northern tribes; but, it is to be hoped, not 
with the same result. Their religion and 
tribal institutions, too, must in time give way 
to the influences about them. They resisted the 
missionary efforts of the Spaniards three hun- 
dred years ago; perhaps now they may suc- 
cumb to the arguments of the Mormons, their 
near neighbors, who appear from this book to 
be very popular among them. And yet Mr. 
Cushing tells of the visit of a band of Mormon 
missionaries to the Ha-va-su-pai. “The In- 
dians received the little band of Saints sus- 
piciously, and listened gravely to their preach- 
ing; then, rising, escorted them to the trail 
leading cut of the canon, and directed them on 
their way, but assured them that their visit 
might be repeated only under penalty of death.” 

The book is a very handsome one (printed 
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in Edinburgh), and is illustrated with thirty- 
one full-page plates, many of them colored to 
represent dresses, etc. A map would have 
been acceptable; and the index, though service- 
able, is far from complete. We have noticed 
among misprints, convade for couvade (p. 236.) 
W. F. Aven. 








SIDNEY LANIER.* 

The ms of Sidney Lanier, as now pre- 
sented for the first time in complete form, must 
prove a genuine surprise and a great pleasure 
to all persons of poetic sensibilities. From his 
fragmentary pieces, Lanier has long been known 
as a writer of marked originality, capable of 
strong and lasting work. But his poems taken 
together give a distinct impression of unsus- 
pected power. They are not many, but they 
form a remarkable body of poetry, in which the 
reader quickly feels the influence of a new and 
rare poetic force. One needs only to read 
“Hymns of the Marshes,” “ Individuality,” or 
“Clover,” to be impressed with the author’s 
exalted purpose and the sincerity and mastery 
of his execution. He is singularly free from 
imitation—although in a certain largeness of 
theme, felicity and unconventionality of verse 
effects, and especially in a proneness to grapple 
with the intellectual problems of his time, there 
is perhaps a suggestion of the influence of 
Tennyson. “The Symphony” of Lanier may 
recall some parts of ‘“‘ Maud”’; but the younger 
poet’s treatment is as much his own as the 
elder’s is his own. The comparison of Lanier 
with Tennyson will, indeed, only deepen the 
impression of his originality, which is his most 
striking quality. It may be doubted if any 
English poet of our time, except Tennyson, has 
cast his work in an ampler mould, or wrought 
with more of freedom, or stamped his product 
with the impress of a stronger personality. His 
thought, his standpoint, his expression, his 
form, his treatment, are his alone ; and through 
them all he justifies his right to the title of 
poet. 

Scarcely less engaging than his poetry is the 
story of Lanier’s life. outlined by his biog- 
.rapher Dr. Ward, it is a life of singular man- 
liness and purity, of consecration to high ideals, 
of fortitude in trial, heroism in suffering, 
unfaltering purpose, and achievement in the 
face of difficulties that might well appall. His 
character is scarcely less inspiring than his 
poetry ; in the presence of so fine and brave a 
spirit, we are shamed by the grossness and 





* Poems or Stpyrey Lanter. Edited by his Wife. With a Me- 
morial by William Hayes Ward. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 








feebleness of our meaner lives. Lanier was 
born in Georgia in 1842, received an early col- 
lege education which he calls “farcical,” was a 
college tutor, and served five years in the rebel 
army as a private soldier. After the war, he 
married, and practiced law at Macon until 
1872, when he removed to Baltimore. Here 
began his real literary career ; and began also 
the final stage of his unequal and life-long 
struggle with ill-health and ill-fortune. His 
only opportunities for literary work were in the 
intervals of relief from acute bodily pain and 
wasting illness; and he bore also upon his 
feeble hands but strong heart the burden of 
support for himself and his growing family. 
During this period he was never well, and often 
months together were passed on the sick 
bed. Yet the labor he performed — teaching, 
lecturing, writing,— was prodigious. The 
struggle, says his biographer, was “as brave 
and sad as the history of genius records.” It 
was a “fight for standing-room on the planet,” 
for simple leave to utter his message to man- 
kind. But it was a fight against too great 
odds ; and in 1881 it was ended by his death 
from consumption. 

From the life of such a man to his work is 
but an easy step. His life was his work, and 
his work was his life. In his own lines — 


“ His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand.” 


Lanier was no trifler. He indeed’ “wrought 
in a sad sincerity.” Life to him was too tragic, 
and its opportunities too precious, to be frit- 
tered on unworthy things. Hence his serious- 
ness of motive, and the entire absence from his 
verse of anything like poetic millinery. Hence 
also we find him insisting so strenuously on a 
moral purpose in art. “He who has not yet 
perceived how artistic beauty and moral beauty 
are convergent lines which run back into a com- 
mon ideal origin, and who therefore is not 
afire with moral beauty just as with artistic 
beauty, —he, in short, who has not come to 
that stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which 
the beauty of holiness and the holiness of 
beauty mean one thing, burn as one fire, shine 
as one light within him,—bhe is not yet the 
great artist.” This moral conviction and this 
supreme earnestness show throughout his work. 
Not that all his pieces have equal or great 
merit ; some of them, especially among the 
earlier ones, show clearly enough that he did 
not altogether escape Wordsworth’s besetting 
danger of mistaking devout moral purpose for 
genuine artistic impulse. But in Lanier’s case 
this, endency decreased as he gained in knowl- 
edge of himself and of his art, and his later 
productions are almost entirely free from it. 
He was a moralist before he was a poet; and 
though he came slowly to an understanding of 
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his art, it was an understanding singularly 
acute and clear. He saw that the modern poet 
who would be great must not alone possess 
sense of beauty, and love of truth, and gifts of 
wisdom, but must call to his aid knowledge. 
His shrewd observation about Poe — that his 
great trouble was, he did not know enough — is 
suggestive. Lanier was resolved to “know 
enough” to be a poet. Aside from his poetic 
gifts, his acquirements were remarkable. He 
was a deep student, in literature, in languages, 
in music, in science and philosophy. He 
spared himself no pains in getting at the root 
of any matter that engaged him. Wishing to 
formulate and classify, more definitely than 
had been done before, the physical properties 
of poetry, and with a view to establishing a 
more truly scientific basis for poetic criticism, 
he wrote in 1880 his remarkable and laborious 
work on “The Science of English Verse,” 
which, whatever may be its ultimate effect upon 
the settlement of the obscure problems involved, 
certainly cannot be overlooked by any future 
writer on the subject. He wished thoroughly to 
analyse his own poetic processes, as one who 


“slowly draws 
From Art’s unconscious act Art’s conscious laws.” 


He apparently yielded himself freely to his 
poetic impulses, but he was not one of those 
who mistake hysteria for inspiration. He 
insisted on the fullest responsibility of the 
poet, as of any artist, for his work ; and per- 
haps nowhere is this better stated than in these 
fine lines from the poem called “ Individual- 
ity”: 
“ Awful is Art because "tis free. 
The artist trembles o’er his plan 
Where men his Self must see ; 


Who made a song or picture, he 
Did it, and not another, God nor man. 


*“* My Lord is large, my Lord is strong ; 
Giving, He gave: my me is mine. 
How poor, how strange, how wrong, 
To dream He wrote the little song 
I made to Him with love's unforced design ! 


* Oh, not as clouds dim laws have plann’d 
To strike down Good and fight for Ill, — 
Oh, not as harps that stand 
In the wind and sound the wind’s command : 
Each artist — gift of terror !— owns his will. 
7 * * 


* Pass, kinsman Cloud, now fair and mild: 
Discharge the will that’s not thine own. 
I work in freedom wild, 
But work, as plays a little child, 
Sure of the Father, Self, and Love, alone.” 


Yet with all the moral and intellectual force 
with which his poetry was charged, Lanier had 
caught the secret of a wondrous melody. In 


his volume there are poems and passages that 
in lyric sweetness recall the best of Keats and 
Shelley; as these lines, from the poem on “ Sun- 


rise’: 





“Oh, what if a sound should be made ! 
Oh, what if a bound should be laid 
To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and silence a-spring,-- 
To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of silence the string ! 
I fear me, I fear me yon dome of diaphanous gleam 
Will break as a bubble o’erblown in a dream, — 
Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of space and of night, 
Over-weighted with stars, over-freighted with light, 
Over-sated with beauty and silence, will seem 
But a bubble that broke in a dream, 
If a bound of degree to this grace be laid, 
Or a sound or a motion made.” 


The “Ballad of Trees and the Master” is a 
poem that few readers will pass lightly by : 


“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last ; 
°Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods He came.” 


The “Psalm of the West,” one of Lanier’s 
most ambitious efforts, is noticeable as con- 
taining the best short poem that we have on 
the battle of Lexington—strong in fibre, sim- 
ple, dignified, fitting the theme so well as to 
deserve to rank with Emerson’s “Embattled 
Farmers.” The fine poem called “Clover” 
has a passage that we cannot forbear to quote, 
as affording not only a good example of the 
poet’s versification, but an insight into his men- 
tal attitude toward some of his life-problems. 
In it he describes a summer-field of clover 
blossoms, which, as he watches them, change 
in his poetic fancies to 


“fair stately heads of men, 
With poet’sfaces * * * * 
* * * * Dante, Keats, Chopin, 
Raphael, Lucretius, Omar, Angelo, 
Beethoven, Chaucer, Schubert, Shakespeare, Bach. 
And further on, bright throngs unnamable 
Of workers worshipful, nobilities 
In the Court of Gentle Service, silent men, 
Dwellers in woods, brooders on helpful art, 
And all the press of them, the fair, the large, 
That wrought with beauty.” 


As he recognizes these, and addresses them lov- 
ingly— 
** Now comes the Course-of-things, shaped like an Ox, 
Slow browsing o’er my hillside, ponderously— 
The huge-brawned, tame, and workful Course-of-things, 
That hath his grass, if earth be round or flat ; 
And hath his grass, if empires plunge in pain, 
Or faiths flash out. This cool, unasking Ox 
Comes browsing o’er my hills and vales of Time, 
And thrusts me out his tongue, and curls it, sharp 
And sicklewise, about my poets’ heads, 
And twists them in, all—Dante, Keats, Chopin, 
Raphael, Lucretius, Omar, Angelo, 
Beethoven, Ch Schubert, Shakespeare, Bach, 
And Buddha, in one sheaf—and champs and chews, 
With slantly-churning jaws, and swallows down ; 
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Then slowly plants a mighty forefoot out, 
And makes advance to futureward, one inch. 
So: they have played their part. 

And to this end? 
This, God? This, troublous-breeding Earth? This, Sun 
Ot hot, quick pains To this no-end that ends, 
These Masters wrought, and wept, and sweated blood, 
And burned, and loved, and ached with public shame, 
And found no friends to breathe their loves to, save 
Woods and wet pillows! Thiswasall? This Oxt 
“ Nay,” quoth a sum of voices in mine ear, 
“ God’s clover, we, and feed his Course-of-things ; 
The pasture is God's pasture ; systems strange 
Of food and fiberment He hath, whereby 
The general brawn is built for plans of His 
To quality precise. Kinsman, learn this: 
The artist’s market is the heart of man ; 
The artist’s price, some little good of man. 
Tease not thy vision with vain search for ends. 
The End of Means is art that works by love ; 
The End of Ends . . in God's Beginning’s lost.” 


It is good to find that with all of Lanier’s 
hard experiences of life his poetry is free from 
any taint of cynicism. He made no complaints, 
uttered no cries of rage, hatred, or despair. 
He had but too keen a vision for all that sad- 
ness and desolateness of humanity which is 
shown only to great souls gifted with “ the aw- 
ful power of insight”; and he had, besides, his 
own sufferings, which were terrible. His ex- 
periences brought him constantly face to face 
with perhaps the hardest problem that can con- 
front an upright man: how, in a world ruled 
by Beneficence (as he believed), the most gen- 
tle and loyal service could be so hideously re- 
quited. This problem he must have settled, in 


his own way, and to his own peace of mind. 
Few men have ever faced more fearlessly those 


“clouds of human destiny” that Matthew 
Arnold praises Wordsworth for “ putting by ”— 
that were to Lanier not filmy vapors in a far- 
off sky, but storm-clouds, full of wrath and 
menace, lowering and beating down upon him. 
It is sad to think of the fate of this supremely- 
striving, richly-gifted man; sad that such 
forces as his should have been so little con- 
served—that an age so rich in the material 
things for the want of which he perished, 
should be so blindly prodigal of that in which 
it is so beggarly poor, genius. Saddest of all 
is it to think of what he might have done, and 
did not do. These poems—fragments finished 
at rare intervals as strength and opportunity 
conspired—beautiful as many of them are, 
show unmistakably that they do not represent 
their author’s highest ideals or best capacity. 
They are rather the preliminary trying of the 
strings and testing of the notes of the poetic 
orchestra whose full harmony he never found 
opportunity to sound. Yet how easily might 
that opportunity, for which his whole life was 
spent in striving, have been afforded him. If 
in his brief career there is so rich a gain to 
American letters, how great may be the loss 
* that he died so soon. 

* Francis F. Browne. 








BRIEFS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Life of Mary Wollstonecraft, as related by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell for the “ Famous Women 
Series” (Roberts Brothers), is an affecting story of 
the struggles and sorrows of a brave, earnest, self- 
reliant woman, gifted with many talents, Logg 
of a tender and loving nature, and doomed to 
almost unvarying lot of privation, loneliness, toil, 
ingratitude and misappreciation. As one of the first 
of English women to protest against the wrongs 
which oppressed her sex, Mary Wollstonecraft ex- 
cited the suspicion, the prejudice and the aversion 
which are the lot of every pioneer worker in the 
cause of humanity; and as one who dared to 
out her principles in action, defying the customs of 
society and the opinions of the public, she aroused a 
storm of censure and calumny which has prevailed 
against her even to the present day. Her very name 
has been a synonym for shame and disgrace. But 
the time has come when a just judgment can be pro- 
nounced upon her, when the true interpretation of her 
motives and conduct can be apprehended and rightly 
measured by the popular verdict. The generation 
which has honored the genius and respected the 
womanhood of George Eliot is prepared to treat with 
equity the virtues and errors of Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Shortly after her death, her husband, William God- 
win, wrote her memoirs, in the vain hope of staying 
the flood of ill-merited odium which was then poured 
upon her through all the channels of the press. 
After the lapse of three-quarters of a century, a 
second defender appeared in Mr. C. Kegan Paul, 
who, in his biography of Godwin, and in his prefa- 
tory introduction to Mary’s letters to Imlay, has 
dealt in a fair and kindly spirit with the much 
maligned and injured woman. From these two 
sources, the present writer has drawn most of the 
facts relating to the history of Mary Wollstonecraft; 
while from a study of the published works of the 
latter she has derived essential aid to a clear under- 
standing of her character and abilities. Mrs. Pennell 
has performed her task as a biographer faithfully 
and wel]. The proportions of her memoir are neces- 
sarily compressed, yet the due arrangement and 
adjustment of the various parts are carefully pre- 
served. She writes with feeling, yet with candor 
and dignity, impressing one with the conviction that 
the sympathy she accords her subject is thoroughly 
deserved. The result of her effort is not only an 
interesting and touching narrative, but it is a timely 
and well-earned tribute to the memory of one who 
out of her own wrongs and sufferings wrote the 
treatise on “The Rights of Women,” which opened 
the way for the progress to higher and better achieve- 
ments of the women of all nations. 


Tue last collection of the delightful essays of 
John Burroughs, entitled “Fresh Fields” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), refers to the life and scenery of 
Great Britain, as viewed by him in two different 
visits. Several of the papers are confined to En- 
glish birds; one treats of British wild-flowers; one, 
of English woods; one speaks more comprehensively 
of various aspects of nature in England; another 
describes the Lake district immediately about 
Wordsworth’s home; and two are occupied with 
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reminiscences of the life and writings of Thomas 
Carlyle. Of the inimitable charm of Mr. Burroughs’ 
talks about nature, there is nothing new to say. 
They rank with those of Izaak Walton, Gilbert 
White, and our own Thoreau. Where he has learned 
his captivating art of narration, is a mystery —as a 
kinsman of his has remarked,—for he is not a 
scholar nor a reader in the usual sense. He pores 
over a few books —Shakespeare, Emerson, Carlyle, 
— and he studies the fair page of Nature, early and 
late. He has contented himself with simple acquire- 
ments, not striving for wide or varied information, 
but taking time to question his own mind. As a 
result, he has a good deal that is fresh and original 
to report from his observation; he has penetrating 
and instructive thoughts to communicate, and a 
singularly rich, choice, expressive vocabulary at his 
command. The essay on Carlyle, under the title of 
“A Sunday in Cheyne Row,” is the longest and 
most important in the present collection. It is a 
skilful analysis of the character of Carlyle, and a 
judicial estimate of the worth and quality of his 
work. It is generous and unstinted in praise; and, 
as the product of years of loving and profiting 
acquaintance with the books of the famous author, 
it will overbalance a multitude of the harsh and 
hasty condemnations of Carlyle, as man and writer, 
which have been put forth by superficial critics. Mr. 
Burroughs is one of the limited number who appre- 
ciate the value of Mr. Froude’s service as Carlyle’s 
literary executor. His “life of Carlyle, in its just 
completed form,” he declares, “has no equal in 
interest or literary value among biographies since 
his master’s life of Sterling.” 


THe “Biographical Essays” of Max Miller 
(Scribner ) are, with one exception, the direct fruit of 
his oriental and linguistic studies. The one excep- 
tion is a short but very interesting essay upon 
Charles Kingsley, which ends the book. The last 
paper but one is upon the distinguished orientalist, 
Julius Mohl; the translator of the Shah Nameh of 
Firdusi—“ and of the six or seven great national 
epics of the world.” More than half of the volume 
(161 pages out of 278) is devoted to the two most 
distinguished natives of India of the present century 
—Rammohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen. Both 
of these are very interesting and instructive ; that of 
Chunder Sen, considerably the longest, is largely 
taken up with the affairs of the “‘Cutch Behar” mar- 
riage—-the marriage of his daughter to the Mahrajah 

_ of this country, an event which caused violent oppo- 
sition and a split in the Brahma-Samaj, it being 
represented, untruly, as a “child marriage.” Of 
this affair Chunder Sen himself says (p. 110), in a 
letter to the author: “It was very like a political 
marriage, such as you speak of. A whole kingdom 
was to be reformed, and all my individual interests 
were absorbed in the vastness of God’s saving 
economy, or in what people would call public good. 
The Lord required my daughter for Cutch Behar, 
and I surrendered her.” The remaining papers are 

upon Dayananda Sarasvati, the founder of the Arya- 

Samaj, “the most perverse interpreter of the Vedas;” 

Bunyiu Nanjio, a young Buddhist priest from Japan, 

on whom the University of Oxford has just [1884 | 
conferred the degree of M.A. honoris causa; and 














Kenjiu Kasawara, a young man of the same class, of 
great promise, who died in 1883. We will mention 
as a praiseworthy feature of this collection of essays 
—we are sorry to say, an unusual one—that the date 
is given at which each was written. 





Lapy Brassgy’s books are luxurious records of 
luxurious journeys in her private yacht, the “Sun- 
beam,” to all inviting spots on the globe which can 
be reached by navigation. Much of her life is spent 
on the water, in a floating habitation as sumptuous 
as any palace on land, where her family and friends 
are entertained with ample and elegant accommoda- 
tions, and the days are crowded with novel and 
exhilarating events. Her husband is a skilful 
sailor, always in command of the vessel; she is a 
clear-headed, stout-hearted, cheery, energetic, culti- 
vated woman, keen in observing and clever at 
describing. Her latest volume, “In the Trades, the 
Tropics, and the Roaring Forties” (Holt & Co.), 
describes a tour to Madeira, Trinidad, Venezuela, 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, Bermudas, and Azores, in 
the three closing months of the year 1883. Besides 
Sir Thomas Brassey, Lady Brassey, and two daugh- 
ters, there were seven guests on this voyage, among . 
whom were Seymour Haden, the famous etcher, and 
Mr. G. S. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. The crew and attend- 
ants comprised thirty-one persons. The “Sunbeam” 
made a considerable stay at each of the points 
named, which the travellers improved by dail 
excursions inland, visiting all scenes of interest, and 
enjoying every pleasure afforded them. There was 
nothing to interrupt the felicity of the party. Un- 
toward weather was not in the least minded, and 
there was every comfort and convenience which lavish 
means can procure for the furtherance of such plans. 
Lady Brassey's history of it all is like a story of 
fairy-land. She is an excellent narrator, writing 
with ease and frankness, investing the minutest 
details with interest, and taking pains to make her 
statements trustworthy. The volume is published 
in handsome style, with copious illustrations after 
drawings made by one of the travellers; it has also 
an ample supply of maps, tables of statistics, an 
index, etc. 


Amipst the dreary rigors of a northern winter, it 
s pleasant to read such an “Idyl of the Summer 
Islands” as that presented by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr 
in her little volume on Bermuda (Scribner). This 
tiny speck of land in the midst of the Atlantic, the 
most isolated habitable land on the globe, if we 
except the island of St. Helena, was visited by Mrs. 
Dorr in the spring of 1883, and several weeks were 
given to the delights of idling in a climate where 
summer reigns all the year and delicious ease and 
abandon of life are induced by a nature prodigal in 
the supply of all material wants. Mrs. Dorr’s 
account of this attractive resort is given in a pleas- 
ant and familiar style, with enlivening personal 
details, and sufficient fulness of information to sat- 
isfy the needs of anyone meditating a flight thither. 
We note that she mentions the area of the Bermuda 
Islands as nineteen square miles and their number 
as three hundred and sixty-five; while Lady Brassey 
places the area at forty-one square miles and the 
number at one hundred. 
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Ir requires a good deal of self-confidence for one 
who has not in any circumstance of life towered 
eminently above his fellows, to publish an auto- 
biography at middle age, counting on a sufficiently 
wide interest in himself to make it worth while. 
Mr. Edmund Yates, the author and journalist, has 
the n confidence, as his ‘‘ Memoirs of a Man 
of the World” (Harpers) testify. In the pursuit 
of his calling, which has been attended with singular 
good-fortune, Mr. Yates has met, in one way or 
another, many of the celebrities of his time, in his 
own country, on the continent, and in America. 
Reminiscences of such interviews furnish excellent 
material for an attractive volume; but Mr. Yates 
does not rely upon this for the main substance of 
his book. It is the history of his own affairs with 
which he is occupied; and he dwells upon them at 
length. Except in the case of Dickens, to whom an 
entire chapter is devoted, the noted personages with 
whom he has come in contact are treated as of sec- 
ondary importance. They are passed by with a 
brief allusion, or at most a short paragraph or a 
hasty portrait. Mr. Yates has been a busy man all 
his life. He has the hurried habits of a littérateur 
who keeps a number of irons in the fire. Fulfilling 
the duties of an official in the London postoffice for 
twenty-five years — from the age of sixteen to forty- 
one—he was at the same time writing verses, 
stories, novels, dramatic reviews, editorials, every 
sort of matter, in short, which is appropriate to a 
newspaper. He was clever, versatile, ready, and 
courageous, admirably qualified to be a successful 
caterer for the modern press; and such he has been, 
to an unusual degree. He is literally “a man of 
the world,” knowing how to take it, how to enjoy it, 
and how to make money out of it in a professional way 
by adapting his work to its needs, its tastes, and 
whims. 


Mr. Jonn L. Stevens, late United States minister 
to Sweden, has made good use of the opportunities 
afforded by his residence in Stockholm, in preparing 
a history of Gustavus Adolphus (Putnam). It is an 
octavo of 427 pages, with a good portrait of the 
great Swedish king, but no index. The work 
proper is preceded by a sketch of early Swedish his- 
tory, too brief to be of much value, at least before 
the revolution which placed the house of Vasa on the 
throne; here the book should have commenced. 
‘The story of the life and career of Gustavus 
Adolphus is told in an interesting manner, and with 
good judgment. The style is animated, although at 
times careless. The author claims to have made use 
of the best writers upon the subject; but, as he gives 
no references, we can only say that his account 
appears to agree in general with the conclusions of 
the latest investigations. In regard, for instance, to 
the much-disputed (ew ew of Tilly’s responsibility 
for the burning of Magdeburg, he presents the mod- 
erate view, now generally accepted, that it was not 
his intentional act. His judgment of John George, 
Elector of Saxony, is, on the other hand, less favor- 
able than we suppose to be just. He calls him 
“materialistic and gross’”—and no doubt he was 
over-fond of beer; but there is more to be said in 
defence of his trimming policy at this perplexing 
juncture of affairs than Mr. Stevens would imply. 





This book meets a distinct want in our literature, in 
giving a good popular account of one of the great 
men of history. 

Tue biography of a man who, like Sir Moses 
Montefiore, has filled a hundred years with deeds of 
munificence,—who has been the benefactor of his 
race, and by active and incessant goodness and 
charity has won the gratitude and veneration of all 
ranks of people, from the Queen on her throne to 
the lowest outcast among her subjects,—should be 
written in a complete and adequate manner. The 
memoir prepared by Mr. Lucien Wolf (Harpers), in 
commemoration of the hundredth birthday of Sir 
Moses, presents merely the outline of his career, 
merely a hint of the large opportunity the subject 
affords for the narrative of a life replete with lessons 
in virtue and humanity. The history of Sir Moses 
Montefiore is identified with the history of his people 
during a century past, not only in England but in 
all Europe and in Palestine. Mr. Wolf has had a 
conception of the broad ground which the biography 
of Sir Moses covers, but the scope of his little 
volume has not permitted him to carry it out with 
the fulness it requires, nor has he disclosed the 
necessary talent for the work. The duty remains to 
be performed—preferably by some able and loyal 
Israelite—of portraying with suitable fervor and 
vigor the life of this remarkable man, and along with 
it the much needed history of the Jews in the several 
countries of Europe in modern times. The writer 
who executes this task impartially and ——s 
will perform a valuable service for the whole Hebrew 
race. 


A NEw volume by that industrious and useful 
writer, Dr. Samuel Smiles, presents a series of brief 
biographies of skilful and ingenious artisans who, in 
the various industries in which steam is used as a 
motor-power, have introduced new — for 


increasing its service and efficiency. ‘Twelve chap- 
ters are ranged together in the present work, under 
the caption of “Men of Invention and Industry” 
(Harpers). The sketches in a number of the 
chapters develop the history of ship-building in 
Great Britain; an almost equal number recount the 
progress of steam-printing; while the last one of all 
describes some of the astonishing achievements 
accomplished under the greatest difficulties by 
astronomers and students in humble life. This expo- 
sition of the table of contents reveals the character 
and purpose of the volume. Like all the books by 
the same author, it is historical and practical, aim- 
ing to encourage and instruct its readers by setting 
before them examples of diligence in those humble 
workers who have gained a special success for them- 
selves and aided in the general advance of mankind. 


Mr. Srvart I. Rer’s sketch of “The Life and 
Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith” (Harpers) is not 
the entertaining biography we might expect, con- 
sidering that its subject was one of the wittiest of 
men and a member of the most brilliant literary 
and social circles of London in his day. It is 
greatly inferior in interest to the “ Memoir of Sydney 
Smith” written by his daughter, Lady Holiand ; 
but it has the advantage of being presented in a sin- 
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gle volume, and moreover it is printed in fine large 
type, and is embellished with a portrait of Mr. 
Smith and a number of excellent wood-cuts. Mr. 
Reid has made use of some original material in the 
form of letters and personal incidents ; but these do 
not offset the mass of anecdote and correspondence, 
fresh at the time, with which Lady Holland was 
able to enliven her work, nor does it seem of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the creation of a new 
book. 
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Popular Science Monthly. 


CONDUCTED BY E. L. AND W. J. YOUMANS. 


Tue Porutar Scrence Montuty for 1885 will con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to supply its readers with the re- 
sults of the latest investigation and the most valuable 
thought in the various departments of scientific inquiry. 

Leaving the dry and technical details of science, 
which are of chief concern to specialists, to the jour- 
nals devoted to them, the Monruty deals with those 
more general and practical subjects which are of the 
greatest interest and importance to the public at large. 
In this work it has achieved a foremost position, and is 
now the acknowledged organ of progressive scientific 
ideas in this country. 

The wide range of its discussions includes, among 
other topics : 

The bearing of science upon education; 

Questions relating to the prevention of disease and 
the improvement of sanitary conditions; 

Subjects of domestic and social economy, including 
the introduction of better ways of living, and improved 
applications in the arts of every kind; 

The phenomena and laws of the larger social organ- 
izations, with the new standard of ethics, based on scien- 
tific principles; 

The subject of personal and household hygiene, medi- 
cine, and architecture, as exemplified in the adaptation 
of public buildings and private houses to the wants of 
those who use them; 

Agriculture and the improvement of food-products; 

The study of man, with what appears from time to 
time in the departments of anthropology and archx- 
ology that may throw light upon the development of 
the race from its primitive conditions. 

Whatever of real advance is made in chemistry, geog- 
raphy, astronomy, physiology, botany, zodlogy, pale- 
ontology, geology, or such other department as may 
have been the field of research, is recorded monthly. 

Special attention is also called to the biographies, 
with portraits, of representative scientific men, in which 
are recorded their most marked achievements in sci- 
ence, and the general bearing of their work indicated 
and its value estimated. 


7olume XX VI began with the November number, but 
subscriptions may begin at any time. 


TERMS:—$5.00 per anuum. Single copy, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Ask Your Stattoner for the 


FAVORITE BLOTTER TABLET. 


Ten Cents 


each, for every size. 


Best and Cheapest Tablet made. 





“Ye KNICKERBOCKER” BLOTTER TABLET, 


made from a first-class Cream Laid Paper, with an excellent Blotter 
attached, and protected by Antique Cover. 
For Educational uses they have no equal. 





THE KING OF ALLIS THE 


AMERICAN BLOTTER TABLET, 


made from the best of papers. 
Can be had in all sizes to suit gentlemen of business or leisure, and just the 


thing for a lady’s writing desk. 


Take none other. 





For Sale by Dealers everywhere. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO.,_ - 


Manufactured only by the 


NEW YORK. 


tar Beware of Imitations. 





Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a Scrap 
Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, are such that those 
who once use this Scrap Book never return to the old style. 

To travellers and tourists it is ge desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. i ota the old- 
fashioned Scrap Book, travellers have hitherto been compelled to 
carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of which among one’s 
eanae % Se easant. This disagreeable risk is avoided 
— use of the ban Mark Twain Scrap Book. 

ie eee Book is at times of no ser- 
or mm be not at hand when wanted. 
wn a Mark no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
occur. 
NORRISTOWN HERALD. 

“No lib is com =— without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 

speare, and k *s Scrap Book.” 
HARPER'S MONTHLY, 
“It saves sticky fingers and ruffied pictures and scraps. It isa 
capital invention.” 
DANBURY NEWS. 
“Tt is a valuable book for p the domestic atmosphere, 
being self-acting, saves the employment of an assistant. It 
rson could object to, 
of any age — mucil- 


con nothing that the most fastidious 
and is, to be frank and manly, the best 
age ly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 & 121 Witu1aM Sr., New Yor. 





W. L. BATES & ROCHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


WEBER Music HALL, WABASH AVE. & JACKSON ST., 


CHICAGO. 
The Best Work at the Lowest Prices. 


Instantaneous process for Children and Costume 
Pictures, 

Appointments for sittings can be made from one day 
to one week in advance. 

Hours for sittings, from9 A.M.tog P.M. Cloudy 
days, 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Children and babies, 10 
A, M. to2 P. M. 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
Goxp Toors-Pioxs, Five Pen-Houpers, Eto. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 
entennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 
Exasticiry AND GENERAL Excetience.” See Report of 
Judges, published by Lippincott &o., Phila. For sale 
by the trade. 
MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 
149 Wesr Fourtu Srreet, Cincinnati. 


Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 





